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More Treaties of Obligatory Arbitration. 


In spite of the outbreak of war in the Far East, 
the arbitration movement continues to make steady 
and by no means slow gains. Four special treaties 
of obligatory arbitration have been signed within the 
last five months. The first two of these, the Anglo- 
French treaty, signed on the 14th of October, and the 
Franco-Italian treaty, signed on the 25th of December, 
Christmas day, have already been described in our 
columns. These treaties, it will be remembered, are 
identical in terms. Reserving questions of national 
honor and vital interests, they provide that, for a 
period of five years, all questions of a judicial order 
and such as arise in the interpretation and applica- 
tion of treaties shall be referred to the Hague Court. 


The other two treaties are between Great Britain. 


and Italy, and Denmark and the Netherlands. The 
former of these was signed about the Ist of February, 
and the latter on the 12th. We have not seen the de- 
tails of the Anglo-Italian treaty, but suppose that it 
follows closely the lines of that between Great Britain 
and France. The convention between Denmark and 
the Netherlands, the last one negotiated, is, accord- 
ing to the dispatches, wider in scope than any of the 
others. It sets no limits to the kind of questions to 
be referred to the Hague Court. 

These treaties are most important and encouraging 
from two points of view. They establish for good 
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and all the prestige of the aces ( ‘ourt, and they 
make manifest the commanding position which arbi- 
tration has now won. At the present rate of progress 
it will not be long until the principle is organized 
into a permanent and, among the important civilized 
powers at least, a practically universal system. France 
is already negotiating with at least three other powers 
for arbitration treaties, and Great Britain and Spain 
have a treaty nearly ready to sign. A treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain certainly will 
not be long delayed. One between France and the 
United States is reported to be already in the proc- 
ess of drafting. 

Wars come and go. They are no longer, as they 
once were, a part of the regular international order. 
They are to-day altogether exceptional. But the 
movement for arbitration, for its organization into a 
general and permanent system among the nations, 
goes on incessantly, and is building up an order of: 
things which is to be as lasting as society itself, and 
which will in no distant future make war, if not 
totally impossible, at least as rare as brutal personal 
fights are at the present time. 





The Venezuela Decision. 


The tribunal from the Hague Court to which was 
referred the contention of Great Britain, Germany 
and Italy for preferential treatment in the settlement 
of their claims against Venezuela, rendered its deci- 
sion on the 22d of February. The three arbitrators 
had had the case under consideration since the close 
of the hearing at the last of November. They seem 
to have made a most minute and impartial investiga- 
tion of all the aspects of the case, after listening to 
the able and extended arguments of counsel on both 
sides. 

The award is unanimous, and holds that Great 
Britain, Germany and Italy, the three powers that 
blockaded the Venezuelan ports and were proceeding 
to collect their claims by force of arms, have the 
right to a preference of thirty per cent. of the customs 
duties collected at Laguayra and Puerto Cabello. 
The litigants pay their own costs in the procedure, 
and divide equally the costs of the tribunal. 

The cabled reports of the award are so meager 
that it is not easy to get at its full significance. So 
far as we are able to interpret it, the court does not 
seem to have made any decision of the fundamental 
question whether belligerent creditors have in inter- 
national law and equity any priority over pacific 
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creditors of the same nation in the settlement of their 
claims. If that were the meaning of the decision, it 
would be appalling, as it would tend to encourage 
just such deplorable and iniquitous conduct as that 
of the three powers which undertook to force Vene- 
zuela to pay claims the justice of the amount of 
which had not been properly investigated. 

The grounds of the court’s ruling seem to be that 
when the three powers raised the blockade and aban- 
doned the collection of their claims by force, this was 
done on the strength of the promise made for Vene- 
zuela by Mr. Bowen that, if they would do this, 
thirty per cent. of the customs receipts of the ports 
of Laguayra and Puerto Cabello would be set aside 
for the payment of their claims. The court inter- 
prets this as a specific promise made by Venezuela 
to the three allied powers, and not to all those hav- 
ing claims against her, the pacific creditors not yet 
having appeared in the negotiations. 

It must be confessed that this position, though 
based purely on the technicality of Mr. Bowen’s prom- 
ise as it was understood by the allied powers, seems 
to be well taken. We could wish that the court had 
decided the more general question, which was gener- 
ally supposed to be the point submitted, and settled 
it for all time. But this they have avoided, appar- 
ently because they felt that it was not the point sub- 
mitted to them. 

We do not wonder that the award has created sur- 
prise and disappointment at Washington and the 
capitals of the other pacific creditors of Venezuela. 
But the decision will of course be loyally accepted, 
and second thought will probably convince every- 
body that there is nothing in the award when fairly 
understood to encourage a repetition of the violent 
course taken by Great Britain, Germany and Italy. 
Under the award, or in spite of it, we suppose it 
would be perfectly competent for Venezuela to set 
apart thirty per cent. of the receipts of any other 
ports than the two mentioned, and pay this pro rata 
to all the ten creditor nations without preference. 
The decision limits the priority of the three allied 
powers strictly to the receipts from the two ports 
mentioned. 

The claims of the three blockaders, which amount 
to about two million dollars, will therefore be paid 
from the receipts of the two ports first. The total 
claims of all the powers amount to less than eight mil- 
lion dollars. The Claims Commissions, to which was 
referred the determination of the several amounts, 
have completed their work, and it is interesting to 
note that they have found the actual amounts due 
from Venezuela to be many times, in several cases 
about ten times, less than that which was originally 
demanded. The Commissions allowed in the aggre- 
gate only about twenty per cent. of what had been 
claimed. Justice has, therefore, won in the case a 
pretty substantial victory. 


The Russo-Japanese War, 


With multitudes of others, we had hoped, and in- 
deed believed, that war between Japan and Russia 
would be avoided. The risks involved in a war be- 
tween two such powers promised to be so great, and 
the multiplied interests demanding peace were so in- 
sistent, that it seemed incredible that these considera- 
tions would not, out of pure self-interest, restrain 
them from hostilities. 

But in this we have been disappointed. The clash 
has finally come. Many efforts to prevent the con- 
flict had been made by the peace parties in Russia 
and Japan, by several of the other governments, by 
many organizations and by eminent men in various 
countries. Almost nobody wanted the war — except 
just a few people who are willing to make money out 
of human flesh and blood. It has been more univer- 
sally regretted than any other war that one might 
mention. But all the efforts to prevent it proved in- 
sufficient to stem the tide of political and commercial 
ambition, of national antagonism and suspicion, and 
of eagerness for the fray, on the part of the military 
party in both countries, that pushed them on to 
conflict. 

We are to have, then, a period — longer or shorter 
no one can foretell — full of passion and hate, of the 
disasters and sickening horrors of battlefields, of 
ghastly sea-fights, and whatever else is most horrible 
and unsightly on earth. We are to witness lands 
and cities devastated, homes ruined, families broken 
up, men maimed for life, women and children crushed 
and left desolate and helpless. The details that have 
already reached us, from Port Arthur, Chemulpo and 
the Yalu, make it clear that we are to have a repeti- 
tion, perhaps on a colossal scale, of the blood-curdling 
inhumanities of which war is always full. It makes 
one’s heart ache to think of the savagery, cruelty and 
suffering of it all, whether on the one side or on the 
other; for both the Russians and the Japanese are 
men of the same flesh and blood with ourselves, en- 
titled to our love and brotherly interest. They are 
now at each other’s throats, like wild beasts, and any 
one who possesses the mind and heart of a man must 
feel pained and humiliated to see the man in them 
degraded and the beast triumphant. 

The causes of the war may be stated in various 
ways. It is the natural sequel of the China-Japan 
war: 

‘*For what can war but endless war still breed ?” 


Ever since that conflict closed and Japan was pre- 
vented by Russia and others from establishing her- 
self at Port Arthur and other places on the main- 
land, she has cherished a spirit of vengeance against 
Russia and bided her time. She was herself at that 
time the aggressor, and her spirit of aggression has 
chafed under the check which she met. Then, again, 
Japan’s new army and navy have figured powerfully 
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in bringing on the conflict. With them has grown 
up a strong war spirit. Elated over their quick suc- 
cesses in the War of 1895 against China, and priding 
themselves on the excellence of theis new armaments, 
the Japanese military and naval officials together 
with a considerable part of the nation have been eager 
to measure their strength with a first-class military 
power. The outbreak illustrates in a peculiar way 
the peril of great armaments, especially when in the 
hands of an inexperienced power. The great mili- 
tary establishments of western Europe would long 
ago have led to a frightful cataclysm, if the nations 
possessed of them had not already had all too much 
experience of the calamities of war. 

On the Russian side, where it is generally felt that 
the heavier blame falls, the causes of the conflict have 
been her steady aggression eastward, the violation 
of her pledges to evacuate Manchuria, the indirect- 
ness, deceptiveness and dilatoriness of her diplomatic 
methods, and her contempt of Japan. 

Each of the governments, in the manifesto which 
it has put forth, has made an effort to throw the 
blame for the outbreak on its adversary, and to con- 
vince the world of its own lamblike innocence. But 
an outsider sees clearly that these manifestoes are 
nearly equally weak and superficial. Neither of them 
goes honestly to the core of the matter. All super- 
ficial excuses and justifications aside, the real root 
of the conflict has been the spirit of aggression, for 
political and commercial ends, on both sides. Russia 
wants more than an ice-free port. She has been de- 
termined to extend her control eastward over Man- 
churia and Korea down to the sea, and nobody knows 
how much farther into China. Japan has likewise 
made it clear that she has something more in mind 
than the mere saving of her existence, or the securing 
and maintenance of free ports for commerce in the 
East. She wishes to extend her control westward 
on to the continent over Korea and into Manchuria, 
both of which she would not hesitate an instant to 
annex, if occasion should offer. Both the powers 
have treated these intervening countries as if they 
had no rights of theirown. Japan is using Korea, 
an independent nation, for war purposes, as if she 
owned it. 

For this kind of aggression and antagonism there 
is no superficial remedy. Given the spirit and de- 
termination manifested on both sides and war was in- 
evitable. It was to the credit of the civilized world 
that there was so much talk of reference of the 
trouble to the Hague Court. But for the two powers 
to have been willing to let the conflict go to the 
Hague Court would have been tantamount to a wil- 
lingness to drop the dispute altogether and to cease 
all aggression. If Japan and Russia had been actu- 
ated by the real spirit of justice and humanity, they 
would have united cordially in assuring the inde- 
pendence of Korea and the integrity of China includ- 


ing Manchuria. Such a course would have averted 
all strife and laid the foundations of permanent peace. 
Under such an agreement it would have become easy 
for Russia to have found free outlet on the coast for 
her trade, and Japan would have had every proper 
opportunity for the development of her influence 
westward on the continent. 

And this leads us to the determination of the only 
way in which such conflicts can be avoided. Decry- 
ing war as a cruel and barbarous and unworthy thing, 
right and necessary as this is, will go only a little 
way. The moral level of the nations must be raised ; 
the sense of justice and right toward all men and all 
peoples, small and weak as well as great and strong, 
must be quickened and deepened. Love and respect 
for other peoples as well as for one’s own must be 
created. This is the only real remedy, and there is 
serious need of its application in other parts of the 
world besides the Far East. 


It is useless to attempt to prophesy what the final 
outcome of the war will be, which will be the victor 
or whether either will be. Its evil results have 
already begun, and a number of them are as certain 
now as they ever will be. It has already disturbed 
the world, set the great nations to watching each 
other with jealous eye, and kindled a good deal of 
war fever in many places. It has made many men 
want to fight and anxious to go and join the armies. 
It has inflamed the imaginations of tens of thousands 
of boys and set them on fire to be soldiers and sink 
ships and shoot down somebody. It has stimulated 
the development of armaments, particularly of war 
fleets. 

Whichever side shall win, or if neither wins, the 
conflict will leave behind a feud which will last for 
fifty years at least, and be as mischievous as that 
left by the Franco-German war. It will heap up a 
great burden of indebtedness in both countries, which 
will load down and cripple the progress of the people 
for an indefinite period. These and kindred evil re- 
sults cannot be avoided, unless it be possible to gather 
grapes of thorns; and one might name a good many 
others which the struggle may evolve, for no one can 
ever tell exactly what path the tornado of war will 
pursue. 

The question naturally arises, what influence the 
war is likely to have on the progress of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Not a few persons are so short- 
sighted as hastily to conclude that it will practically 
put an end to it altogether, at least fora long time 
to come. The Hague Court, to which both Russia 
and Japan are parties, has come in already for a good 
deal of caricature, especially in the press cartoons. 
But this judgment is based upon superficial considera- 
tions, and does not get down to the underlying ele- 
ments. The growth of arbitration is only one phase 
of the great movement of social and political improve- 
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ment. It is as strong and abiding as human progress 
itself, and nothing can check it except temporarily. 
It is entirely probable that the war, in its reaction 
upon the minds of the people in civilized countries, 
will actually hasten the progress of the movement. 
The regret over the conflict is so deep and wide- 
spread that thoughtful, humane men everywhere will 
be anxious to see the permanent system of arbitration 
so strengthened and extended as to make any such 
calamity practically impossible hereafter. We may 
hope at least that this compensation will be allowed us. 


Peace Societies or Long-Range Rifles. 


The Chicago Chronicle of February 5th, comment- 
ing on an address on international arbitration given 
by the Secretary of the American Peace Society be- 
fore the Twentieth Century Club of that city, said: 

“ We are at present on the eve of permanent interna- 
tional peace,” said Dr. Benjamin!F. Trueblood, Secretary 
of the American Peace Society of Boston, in a recent 
address before the Twentieth Century club of this city. 

True enough, but why? Dr. Trueblood bases this 
millennial hope on the progressive civilization of human 
nature, which, he thinks, has been greatly hastened, if 
not originated, by such organizations as the American 
Peace Society and the various international peace con- 
gresses and especially the Hague Conference. The next 
step he hopes for is a new conference like that of The 
Hague which will deal with a plan for universal disarma- 
ment. 

The truth is, the world is much nearer to permanent 
international peace than Dr. Trueblood supposes, but 
from a widely different cause. The pacification of the 
world will be accomplished not by means of the peace 
societies, but in a sense in spite of them; that is, it 
will come not by humanizing warfare, but by making it 
more terrible. The peace societies are taking to them- 
seives the credit of changes for the better which are 
wholly attributable to the increasing destructiveness of 
the arms and engines of modern warfare. 

From the time when armies fought hand to hand with 
broadswords down to the present, when they fight at a 
distance of a mile or two with long-range rifles, there has 
been a constant decrease in the fatalities of war and a 
constant progress in peace sentiments. It is on this 
principle that war is to cease and that it has already 
nearly ceased. Peace societies, so far as they have de- 
creased the destructiveness of warfare, have postponed 
the advent of universal peace. 

As battles are won not by killing all nor even one- 
tenth of the enemy, but by killing and wounding enough 
to scare away the rest, there is evidently a degree of 
danger conceivable which no army will dare to face. At 
the precise moment when the implements of war produce 
that degree of danger war will cease and men will be- 
come as peaceable as lambs. Moreover, that moment is 
not far away. 


It is a great comfort to know that the Chronicle, 
which we take to be serious, believes that the era of 
permament international peace is near, much nearer 


than the special peace-workers suppose. It is not 
often that the critics of the peace societies concede as 
much as this. They assert usually that the advocates 
of peace are sorry dreamers, childish rainbow-chasers, 
wasting their time and what little brains they have 
in vain, trying to accomplish an impossible task. 
War, they say, is a part of the fixed order of the 
world, a great instrument of righteousness, necessary 
to give man strength and the heroic virtues, and that 
it will endure as long as human society lasts. 

But the knowing Chronicle changes the tack and 
comes at the peacemakers from another angle. It 
grants that they are good prophets. The evidences 
of the early coming of permanent peace are so strong 
that it cheerfully confesses that the purpose for which 
the peace societies, congresses and conferences have 
so long worked is soon to be realized. But, in spite 
of this concession, it considers these societies as 
worthless as their usual critics do. They are to have 
none of the credit. They have even been in the way. 
They have used the wrong means. The moral forces 
on which they have relied have been worthless. The 
ideas which they have put forward and upheld — the 
brotherhood of men, international justice, truthful- 
ness and fairness, love and coiperation, the settle- 
ment of disputes by appeal to reason and common- 
sense — have gone for nothing. Instead of dealing 
in these vagaries they ought, according to this new 
prophet of peace, to have been promoting the develop- 
ment of farther-shooting rifles and deadlier explosives 
and bigger and heavier war debts. The world is to 
march into the city of universal peace with every 
man at the butt of a long-range rifle or astride a 
monster Long Tom, so that all the devils of strife 
and war will be scared out of their wits and made to 
flee and leap off the planet. It is a great hope which 
the Chronicle sets before us! But the Chicago prophet 
does not tell us how the state of permanent peace 
is to be maintained after these increasingly deadly 
weapons have once established it. In that wondrous 
era will men be kept “as peaceable as lambs” by the 
multiplication of still more terrible and expensive 
engines of warfare? The logic of the Chronicle's 
philosophy would seem to require this. 

But the Chronicle is for once innocent of history. 
It fails to remember that when gunpowder was first 
made it was generally prophesied that that would 
put an end shortly to war. Men would not stand up 
and fight when they could not see what was fired at 
them. They would all get scared and run away. 
But they didn’t. They continued to fight. When 
torpedoes —the Chronicle again forgets — were first 





introduced into Europe, under the name of “ American 
Turtles,” they were cursed by the bishops as_per- 
fectly diabolical. They would put an end, in short 
order, to war with all its splendor and displays of 
heroism, so the prophecy ran. Men would not stand 
the risk of being blown wholesale into invisibility. 
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They would all be scared away. But they were not. 
They still marched up and fought. 

Ever since smokeless powder was invented, the 
same prophecy of the speedy end of war, on the same 
grounds, has again and again been made. But there 
are more men in the armies to-day than ever before, 
and they are ready to march to death in face of the 
long-range rifles and the monster cannon as readily 
as men went to meet their foes who were armed only 
with bows and spears. Nearly fifty years ago a dis- 
tinguished Frenchman, speaking 4 la Chronicle, de- 
clared bravely that war was about to die from an 
“indigestion of cannon.” But war has continued to 
swallow cannon ever since with ever-increasing ra- 
pidity, and there is no evidence that the heavy diet 
has yet produced any * heart-burn.” 

The Chronicle will have to try again. History is 
all against it. The decline of war has been produced 
by the growth and development of the new humani- 
tarian thoughts and feelings increasingly prevailing 
in our modern society, of which the peace societies 
and congresses, if not the producers, have been among 
the foremost spokesmen; not by the fear of death 
inspired by the new instruments of destruction. 
When men are trained to war and the war-spirit is on 
them, considerations of death have no weight with 
them, as every great modern conflict proves. They 
will march to destruction against the new weapons 
as against the old. They devise, to be sure, new 
methods of fighting and new ways of protecting them- 
selves against the new engines, but they do not run 
away from fear. 

The increasing destructiveness of the arms and en- 
gines of modern warfare is hastening the cause of 
peace, we do not deny. But it is in an entirely differ- 
ent way from that indicated by the Chronicle. This 
increasing destructiveness renders manifest in more 
striking ways the essential inhumanity and irration- 
ality of war, and this is making peoples and re- 
sponsible statesmen alike in civilized countries in- 
creasingly anxious to get rid of the whole horrible 
and barbarous business. But it is, even here, the 
new humane sentiments of the peoples and rulers 
that constitute the real motive. They are more and 
more unwilling to see men uselessly slaughtered en 
masse on the battlefield, however ready the latter may 
be to face swift, wholesale death in obedience to false 
ideas of patriotism and of duty. They see now at 
last the reasonableness and desirableness of the means 
and methods so long advocated by the friends of 
peace — means and methods which, after a century 
of successful testing in numerous instances of settle- 
ment, have proved themselves worthy of universal 
application. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, when the 
heads of state and responsible statesmen are rapidly 
adopting the principles of the peace societies, these 


societies will be pardoned by the Chronicle if they do 
not accept its advice, and abandon the field to the 
big cannon and the long-range rifles. 


—_— <-> — 


Editorial Notes. 


The Committee of twelve, appointed 
The Coming 


. re A 7 2 ives > 
Senss Guanes. at the conference of representatives of the 


peace societies held in Washington, Janu- 
ary 13, to have charge of the organization of the coming 
Peace Congress, met in New York, at the rooms of the 
National Arts Club, on February 13th. Eight of the 
twelve members were present, namely, Walter S. Logan, 
Hon. George F. Seward, Judge William N. Ashman, 
Edwin D. Mead, Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, Mrs. Thomas representing Dr. Richard 
H. Thomas, and Benjamin F. Trueblood. The absent 
members were Edwin Burritt Smith and Graham Taylor 
of Chicago, Philip C. Garrett of Philadelphia, and Mrs, 
Hannah J. Bailey of Winthrop Centre, Maine. The 
Committee organized by appointing Edwin D. Mead 
chairman, and Benjamin F, Trueblood secretary. After 
an extended discussion of the matter of the time and 
place of holding the Congress, it was unanimously voted 
that it be held in Boston the first week in October. It 
was also unanimously voted that Hon. Robert Treat 
Paine of Boston be recommended for president of the 
Congress, and that Hon. Andrew D. White, Hon. George 
F, Edmunds, Andrew Carnegie, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, President David Starr Jordan, Edwin Ginn and 
Albert K. Smiley, be chosen as vice-presidents. It was 
also voted unanimously that Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge 
and Miss Grace H. Dodge of New York and Hon. 
Oscar 8. Straus be made members of the General Com- 
mittee of the Congress. The details of the program of 
the Congress and the other preparations were put into 
the hands of the chairman and secretary, who shall 
report from time to time to the General Executive 
Committee. It was decided by the Committee that. in 
addition to the meetings of the Congress proper, sup- 
plementary meetings should be held in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, and other cities as the funds 
raised will warrant, provided sufficient local interest can 
be awakened to justify such meetings. It is proposed 
by the Committee to raise a large fund for the expenses 
of the Congress and these other meetings so as to make 
the occasion as widely influential as possible. Six 
thousand dollars has already been pledged. It is hoped 
that in this way the Congress may be made the largest 
and most influential ever held. The Committee will 
have the codperation of the Peace Bureau at Berne in 
preparing for the Congress. 
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The Baroness von Suttner, presi- 


Baroness Von Suttner Gent of the Austrian Peace Society 
to Pres. Roosevelt. : z - 
and vice-president of the Interna- 


tional Peace Bureau, addressed the following telegram 
to President Roosevelt on the 8th of February, on the 
rupture of relations between Japan and Russia: 

“The rupture of diplomatic relations between Japan 
and Russia would lead inevitably to war if something 
new had not come into the world, which is set forth in 
the text of the Hague Convention (Preamble; Media- 
tion, Arts. 2, 3, 8 and 27), and is fully applicable to the 
present situation, 

“There is little hope that the European powers will 
offer to mediate in the way here provided, — perhaps 
they cannot do so,— while the modern power, the United 
States, seems in every respect called to play this role. It 
is naturally to you, Mr. President, because of your ener- 
getic action for the realization of the Hague Conventions, 
that at the present moment turn the anxious though con- 
fident hopes of the civilized world, which sees the era of 
international justice dawning. If I venture to appeal to 
your lofty wisdom and to pray you, at this hour so full 
of perils, to stretch out over the peoples your beneficent 
hand, it is not alone in my character as vice-president of 
the International Peace bureau that I do it, but as the 
interpreter, | believe, of millions of human beings who 
would, at the present moment especially, consider as a 
triumph of civilization the victory of the new ideas 
(which have often already found in you, Mr. President, 
an energetic champion) over the w/tim« ratio which has 
dominated the world till the present time.” 

It is understood that President Roosevelt offered to 
act as mediator between the two powers, according to 
the provisions of the Hague Convention, if it would be 


acceptable to them. 





Edward Atkinson of Boston has pre- 
pared a new edition of his pamphlet, “ The 
Cost of War and Warfare,” in which he 
shows that the United States will have spent on its 
Spanish-Philippine war, in the seven years from June 


One Thousand 
Million Dollars. 


380, 189%, to June 30, 1905, the enormous sum of one 
thousand million dollars. His estimates are not drawn 
at random, but based upon the official reports of the gov- 
ernment. For the twenty years from June 30, 1878, to 
June 30, 1898, the average annual expenditures of the 
government on the different branches of the service, — 
civil, Indian, postal deficiency, war department, navy 
department, interest and pensions, — amounted to $5.00 
per capita of the population. The expenditures in five 
years, between 1898 and 1903, were $6.61 per capita. 
Those for the current year, which will end June 30, are 
$6.59 per capita. But this does not give the whole case. 
But for the cost of the Spanish war in increased pensions, 
the cost of pensions would have fallen from $2.52 per 
capita to $1.88 at the present time, because of the death 
of pensioners. Mr. Atkinson says that these differences 


per capita in the annual expenditures seem small, but 
when computed on the basis of the entire population of 
the country, the only proper basis of calculation, the ag- 
gregate becomes very large. So that in the last fiscal 
year the excess over 1897-98 was about $152,000,000, 
and for the seven years to June, 1905, no less than $1,- 
000,000,000, a sum larger than the entire bonded debt 
of the United States, bearing interest, now outstanding, 
With this money, wasted in “criminal aggression,” the 
entire debt might have been more than paid. Mr. At- 
kinson asks — and the nation would show great wisdom 
in heeding the question: “ When the cost of our national 
government is again reduced to the average of twenty 
years before the Spanish war — of $5.00 per head, less 
at least $1.00 per head, or to $4.00, for falling in of pen- 
sions and interest, as it soon may be when the waste of 
militarism is stopped — what nation can compete with 
us in the productive pursuits of peace or in the expansion 





of our commerce with the world?” 





A stirring debate took place the other 

ee day at the French Academy of Medicine. 
The subject was the advisability of preach- 

ing peace. Dr. Charles Richet, professor of physiology in 
the medical faculty, took the ground that war is ruinous 
and degrading from the physiological point of view, as 
from others. He stated that fifteen millions of men had 
been killed in wars during the century just closed, that 
an incalculable amount of money had been spent for war, 
that an immense amount had been left unearned because 
the men in the armies and killed in the wars had been 
taken away from productive industries. It would take 
Europe, he declared, the whole of the twentieth century 
to recover from the strain on its vitality which the nine- 
teenth had occasioned. The ablest-bodied men had been 
killed off in the wars, and the physical vitality of the 
nations could not be restored in less than a hundred 
years. The majority of the members of the Medical 
Academy, however, opposed this view. If there were 
no war, they insisted, vice and misery and disease would 
fill the boulevards, and the world would be so crowded 
that people would have to walk on each other’s heads. 
Peace enervated peoples, while war developed strength 
and courage. This idea that war is needed to kill off 
surplus population, that it is a sort of moral clearing 
house, that it elevates the character and strengthens the 
moral fiber of peoples, is a very old one, but it is most 
discouraging to find it seriously maintained by such a 
body of learned men as the French Academy of Medi- 
cine. If these erudite doctors had only studied the 
actual anatomy and physiology of war, its uncleanness 
and pollutions, both moral and physical, as they have 
dissected and examined the human body, we should hear 
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no more from them of these long-ago-exploded supersti- 
tions about the purifying and cleansing qualities of war. 
The notion that war is required to kill off surplus popu- 
lation is too cheap and absurd to need refutation. 








The movement is now fairly under way 
for the erection of a worthy memorial to 
Elihu Burritt in New Britain, Conn., his 
native town. <A public meeting for the inauguration of 
the undertaking was held in the Lyceum, New Britain, 
on the evening of February 23. The international charac- 
ter of the meeting — Burritt was one of the most inter- 
national men that the country has ever produced — was 
indicated by the flags of many nations which adorned the 
hall. Mr. John B. Talcott presided, and among those 
present and participating in the exercises were Mayor 
Bassett, Judge John Walsh, Mr. F. L. Hungerford, and 
Professor D. N. Camp. The principal speaker was 
Edwin D. Mead of Boston, who made a fine address, in 
which he portrayed the great ability of Mr. Burritt, the 
loftiness and disinterestedness of his character, his invalu- 
able and indefatigable pioneer labors in the cause of 
peace and other international interests, and his devotion 
to all humanitarian enterprises. Mr. Mead incidentally 
set forth some of the conspicuous services rendered by 
the United States to the cause of international peace, 
made a strong plea for an Anglo-American arbitration 
treaty, and an earnest protest against the militarization 
of this country. He felt that we had altogether too 
much honored military heroes, and that it was high time 
for us to bestow the proper honor on our great heroes of 
peace. Short speeches were also made by Professor 
Camp, Judge Walsh, and Mr. Hungerford, and letters of 
approval of the enterprise were read from Professor 
Perrin of Yale, Rev. J. H. Twitchell of Hartford, and 
Rev. John Dennison, formerly pastor of the First Church 
of New Britain. The meeting authorized the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five to select a permanent com- 
mittee of fifty to have charge of the movement to erect 
a fitting memorial to Elihu Burritt. 


The Burritt 
Memorial. 





At a recent meeting of the Senate Com- 
van Saenee mittee on Foreign Relations a sub-commit- 


Congress. 

tee was appointed to consider all petitions 
and resolutions which are before the Senate pertaining 
to international arbitration. This committee consists of 
Senators William P. Frye, president of the Senate, 
Charles W. Fairbanks of Indiana and John T. Morgan 
of Alabama. To this sub-committee has also been re- 
ferred the resolution of the Massachusetts Legislature 
which asks Congress to authorize the President to invite 
the nations to join in establishing a regular international 
advisory congress. It is reported from Washington that 
the committee is likely not to be unfavorable to the prop- 
osition. The House Committee on Foreign Relations 
recently gave the entire hour of its regular weekly 
meeting to a hearing on this subject. 


General American Committee of the 
Thirteenth International Peace 
Congress. 


The following persons, most of whom joined in the in- 
vitation to the Peace Congress to meet in this country 
this year, have been constituted the General American 
Committee of the Congress: 


Hon. Andrew D. White, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Hon George F. Edmunds, Philadelphia. 
Hon. John W. Foster, Washington. 
Andrew Carnegie, New York. 

George Foster Peabody, New York. 
Albert K. Smiley, Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 
Hon. William I. Buchanan, Buffalo. 
Pres. Jacob G. Schurman, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Pres. Daniel C. Gilman, Washington. 
George G. Mercer, Philadelphia. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Philadephia. 
Joshua L. Baily, Philadelphia. 

William Dean Howells, New York. 
Edwin Burritt Smith, Chicago. 

Hon. George F. Seward, New York. 
Rev. Hiram W. Thomas, Chicago. 

Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago. 
Bliss Perry, Boston. 

Rev. Josiah Strong, Greenwich, Conn. 
Rev. Philip S. Moxom, Springfield, Mass. 
Pres. L. Clarke Seelye, Northampton, Mass. 
Alfred H. Love, Philadelphia. 

Richard H. Thomas, Baltimore. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Cambridge. 
Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Washington. 
Raymond L. Bridgman, Boston. 

Edwin D. Mead, Boston. 

Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Boston. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Boston. 

Edwin Ginn, Boston. 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Boston. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indianapolis. 
Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Centre, Me. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Boston. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Mass. 
Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, New York. 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, New York. 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Boston. 

Miss Jane Addams, Chicago. 

Pres. M. Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr. 
Bishop William Lawrence, Boston. 
Bishop Henry W. Warren, Denver. 
Edward Atkinson, Boston. 

Samuel B. Capen, Boston. 

Edward H. Clement, Boston. 

Philip C. Garrett, Philadelphia. 
Moorfield Story, Boston. 

Walter S. Logan, New York. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Boston, 

Felix Adler, New York. 

Rey. Charles E. Jefferson, New York. 
Prof. John B. Clark, New York. 

Rev. Francis E. Clark, Boston. 

Hon. George S. Boutwell, Boston. 
George T. Angell, Boston. 

Augustine Jones, Providence. 

L. H. Pillsbury, West Derry, N. H. 
Judge William L. Putnam, Portland, Me. 
Herbert Welsh, Philadelphia. 

Hon. Oscar S. Straus, New York. 

Judge George Gray, Wilmington, Del. 
Cleveland H. Dodge, New York. 

Miss Grace H. Dodge, New York. 
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Brevities. 


ea A very able memorandum of eight pages octavo 
on the Russo-Japanese conflict was sent by the Berne 
International Peace Bureau to the powers, urging them 
to a joint mediation between the two powers, as provided 
for in the Hague Convention. 


The Parisian daily, Za Paix, has now become in 
fact a peace daily and will hereafter be the organ of the 
French Parliamentary Arbitration Group. Mr. Raqueni, 
the distinguished general secretary of the Franco-Italian 
League, has been made its editor-in-chief. There ought 
to be a great peace daily in every capital of the world. 


Having disposed of the two new cruisers which 
she was building, in accordance with her disarmament 
agreement with Argentina, Chile has decided to spend 
the ten million dollars which the cruisers were worth in 
the enlargement of her commercial facilities by the in- 
crease and improvement of her docks. This action gives 
one some conception of what might be done for the im- 
provement of the condition of peoples in many directions 
if the nations could only be brought to discontinue the 
spending of such enormous sums on armaments. 


The thirty millions of dollars which it is proposed 
to spend on new war vessels during the next fiscal year 
—one battleship, two armored cruisers, three scouting 
cruisers, and two colliers — is nearly ten millions more 
than the entire cost of college and university education 
in the United States for one year. 


. Secretary Hay’s proposal that “the neutrality of 
C hina, andi in all pri acticable ways her administrative entity, 
shall be respected” by Russia and Japan, and that « the 
area of hostilities shall be localized and limited as much 
as possible,” has met with favorable responses from all 
the powers to whom it was addressed. 


The Brazil- Bolivia dispute over the Acre terri- 
tory, which a few months ago threatened serious con- 
sequences, has at last been peaceably adjusted. In the 
treaty Brazil cedes to Bolivia three thousand kilometers 
of territory in the State of Matto-Grasso, to give Bolivia 
direct communication with upper Paraguay. Bolivia is 
also to receive ten million dollars. Acre will be ad- 
ministered by a governor under the Brazilian govern- 
ment. An arbitration tribunal composed of one Bolivian, 
one Brazilian and a minis.er of some foreign power will 
settle all questions which may arise over the territory. 


, The army appropriation bill which passed the 
House of lepresentatives on the 25th of January carried 
in round numbers seventy-five millions of dollars. The 
navy bill, passed February 25th, carries just under a hun- 
dred millions. 


The first annual meeting of the Kansas State 
Peac e Society was held at Wichita, in the Friends’ Uni- 
versity, on the 22d of February. Addresses were made 
by President Stanley of the U ‘niversity, President Will 
of the State College, and Dr. George W. Hoss, President 
of the Society. The meeting was one of much interest, 
and resulted in the addition of a considerable number of 
new members of the society. A set of vigorous resolu- 
tions were passed which have reached us too late for in- 
sertion in this issue. 


. .. Mr. Charles M. Pepper, who was sent by our 
government as a special commissioner to the various re- 
publics of Central and South America in the interests 
of the proposed Pan-American railway, has returned to 
Washington after an absence of ten months. He says 
that the project is not only feasible but much nearer 
realization than is commonly supposed. 


Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, gave an address on “International 
Arbitration” before the Twentieth Century Club of 
Chicago on the evening of February 3. On the 6th he 
addressed the members and friends of the Chicago Peace 
Society at the Woman’s Club Rooms. On Sunday even- 
ing, the 7th, he spoke on “ The Federation of the World” 
in All Souls Church, Langley Ave. On Monday even- 
ing, the 8th, he gave his address on Arbitration before 
the Faculty and Students of the Law School of the State 
University of Illinois at Urbana, and on the 9th and 
10th repeated the address at Indianapolis and at Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 


. . . The French Canadian Chamber of Commerce at 
Montreal recently voted the following resolutions, after 
hearing an address by Dr. Thomas Barclay: 

‘The meeting hopes that the application of this pacific 

means (arbitration) may receive the approval of all men who 
love their country and humanity. It invites our government 
to leave no means unemployed to secure the reference to the 
Hague tribunal, in all possible cases, of all differences and 
disputes, particularly between the British Empire and the 
United States.” 
. . . Mr. Poultney Bigelow, who has just returned from 
Europe, says, according to the press reports, that among 
the official classes of the Old World not a friend of the 
United States can be found. And further, that the 
United States and Germany are drifting towards war 
with each other. Poultney has said something of the 
kind before, and he seems to be one of the chief con- 
tributors toward the calamity which he prophesies. 


. An international arbitration society was formed in 
Chicago about the middle of last month, the particular 
purpose of which is promotion of a treaty between this 
country and Great Britain. Among the members of the 
organization are President Edmund J. James of North- 
western University, president; J. M. Dickinson, Robert 
T. Lincoln, and Lambert Tree, vice-presidents; Robert 
Catherwood, secretary; and on the executive committee 
Judge Grosscup, President Harper, Richard Harlan, J.J. 
Herrick, David J. Jones, John V. Farwell, Victor F. 
Lawson, E. C. Keith and John R. Walsh. 


-<<> + — 
The Demon, War. 
BY EDWIN ARNOLD BRENHOLTZ. 


The demon, War, has doomed the race, 
Has damned the race, 
Enslaved the race! 
Through ages past his hated face 
Wore no disguise; 
Before the eyes 
He seized his prize, 
And men applauding praised, 
And altars to him raised. 
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The demon, War, has cursed the race, 
Has culled the race, 
Has conned the race! 
At times he hides his hated face: 
In business guise, 
Before men’s eyes, 
Seizes his prize, 
And men applauding praise — 
New altars to him raise. 


Behind the peaceful mask he wears 
There is the demon and his snares. 

He conned the race, saw tender hearts; 
He culled the race by hunger’s darts; 
He cursed the race for frantic fools 
That would not openly be tools, 

But would betray into his hands 

All people, property and lands 

If much-loved mask were worn — 
Look! it is from him torn. 


He hates the mask, for War is bold: 

His method force, not bought and sold. 
Enslaved the race to Business stands, 
And doomed, delivered to War’s hands — 
And forced to do his loathsome deeds 

In face of Peace who pleads and pleads; 


Who pleads with us, ‘‘ Be more than wise: 


Shall this disguise hide him from eyes? 
Scarce dare he show his face this day 
Lest men refuse to brothers slay 

On battle’s bloodstained field — 

Look! he is here revealed.”’ 


Stand forth, O War, not now concealed; 
Stand forth, thy hideous front revealed! 
We fear thee, dread thee, but will dare 
Thy utmost power in combat fair. 

In peace and love all men should be; 

If fight must we, it shall he thee. 

Thou art a cruel coward caught 
Disguised behind gilt trappings wrought 
By Business for thy proper use. 

The sight of thee calls forth abuse; 

For, loving Peace, we would not fight; 
But thou on earth art mortal blight, 
And war must die or we — 

This combat sets us free. 


O War, whatever thy disguise, 

We hate thee, loathe thee, and despise. 
We pity people praised by thee 

As those who never will be free. 
Enslaver, thou thyself art tool 

And scarecrow used to daunt that fool 
That dares not claim his rights for fear 
Thy horrid head should then appear. 
Thou braggart strutter saying, ‘* I 
Have caused mankind to rise so high.” 
That lie immense should Satan choke 
As larger than he ever spoke, 

And we this day deny thy claim 

And all man’s baseness on thee blame. 
O War, that woe and want attend, 
Thou hast not one unpurchased friend! 
Peace on thy grave shall stand, 
Triumphant in a loving land. 
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The Peace Movement. 
From the Boston Herald. 

Although the newspapers of the day are more occu- 
pied with rumors of war than with the doings of peace 
societies, it is true, notwithstanding, that the agencies at 
work for the preservation of peace between nations and 
the overthrow of the war spirit are also extraordinarily 
active all over the civilized world. For one thing, the 
meeting in Washington last week of a large body of active 
supporters of the making of an agreement between this 
country and Great Britain for the submission of differ- 
ences that may arise between the nations to settlement 
by arbitration is an example of that activity in this coun- 
try. The gathering was enthusiastic and serious in its 
purpose. Over its deliberations presided that distin- 
guished and conservative diplomat, John W. Foster, and 
the body was made up of a large number of men recog- 
nized as among the leading citizens of the land, includ- 
ing many presidents of colleges and persons widely 
known for their eminent public services in official and 
unofficial public life. 

The time has gone by when any person of intelligence 
and sobriety sneers at peace societies. They are com- 
paratively modern institutions, the earliest having been 
organized since the overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo. 
The shock to the moral, and as well to the economic, 
sense of mankind of the ambitious career of injustice, 
cruelty and destruction of the greatest of modern war- 
riors caused these societies to be started in several places. 
They were humble in their origin, and the magnitude of 
the cause they advocated, — nothing else than universal 
peace and the abolition of war as an instrument of na- 
tional progress, — made them the object of contemptuous 
regard. But they were founded in the spirit of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and aimed to accomplish good instead of evil 
for humanity. 

To be sure, they have not yet abolished war; but what 
an immense growth they had, and what a pervasive in- 
fluence they brought into being, before the end of the 
nineteenth century! They have exalted and promoted 
the ruling ideals of Christianity in all countries that are 
called Christian, and correspondingly they have lessened 
the prevalence of the delusion that war is the natural 
and worthy business of states. Monarchs and statesmen 
can no longer surely court a universal popular approba- 
tion of unjust war, even if it does appear to promise the 
sordid glory of conquest and aggrandizement. The pro- 
pagandists of peace have had powerful allies in the 
developments of industrial and scientific progress. This 
was to be expected, for all movements making for the 
true welfare of mankind are helpers of each other and of 
the common aim. 

Now an unjust war is a world scandal and a reproach 
to all who are responsible for it. Fortunately, there is 
a body of intelligence in the common people of civilized 
nations that is competent to expose hollow pretexts and 
brave to condemn them. It may not always be done 
promptly, but it will be done surely; if not in time for 
prevention, in good time for reprobation and condemna- 
tion. In this twentieth century ambitious makers of his- 
tory must have a care what kind of history they make, 
whether it will redound ultimately to their honor or 
their shame. The passion and frenzy of the time will be 
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gravely judged by the unawed truth tellers of the next 
generation. 

Two more very important meetings in furtherance of 
the cause of peace are to be held in the United States 
this year, both of an international scope. At St. Louis, 
while the great exhibition is open, there will be a meet- 
ing of the Interparliamentary Union composed of mem- 
bers of the parliaments of nearly every civilized people. 
This organization began in a modest way in Paris in 
1888, and has held successive sessions in Paris, London, 
Rome, Berne, The Hague, Brussels, Budapest, Christiania, 
and Vienna. It is now regarded by many as the most 
active and potent agency that exists in the world for the 
conservation of peace and the promotion of the doctrine 
of the wrongfulness of war. Congress is to be asked to 
extend a formal invitation and to appropriate $50,000 for 
the entertainment of the distinguished foreign guests, 
leading members of all the parliaments of Europe. 

While the meeting of the advocates of an arbitration 
treaty with England, similar to those lately negotiated 
between Great Britain and France and between France 
and Italy, was in progress in Washington, a number of 
its leading men were invited to meet a body of members 
of the House of Representatives in the House lobby at 
the Capitol to explain the nature of this Interparlia- 
mentary Union, and at that meeting thirty-eight mem- 
bers of Congress instituted a preliminary organization of 
an American branch or group. They were addressed by 
Mr. Thomas Barclay of London and Paris, one of the 
founders of the Union, and by the Hon. 8. J. Barrows, 
once a member of Congress from this state and a Uni- 
tarian minister, who told of the Czar’s message to the 
Union at its session in Christiania, acknowledging that 
he obtained his inspiration for calling the Peace Congress 
at The Hague which established the International Court 
of The Hague from the proceedings of this Union. 
Congressmen Hitt of Illinois, Hepburn of Iowa and Bur- 
ton of Ohio made earnest speeches favoring arbitration 
as a means of preserving peace. The chairman of the 
meeting was Congressman Bartholdt of Missouri, and its 
secretary Congressman Broussard of Louisiana. A com- 
mittee of five was appointed to draft a platform for the 
organization and to canvass the two branches of Con- 
gress for members. It is high time that the members of 
the American Congress favorable to the cause of peace 
should get in touch with these influential groups repre- 
senting the parliaments of Europe. 

The other meeting to which we referred is that of the 
International Peace Congress, which is to take place in 
the autumn. The date and place are not yet determined. 
The foremost advocates of peace in all countries are 
members of this congress, and it is expected that many 
of them will cross the ocean to be present, as several 
Americans were present last year at the meeting in 
Rouen. An effort will be made to have the meeting 
held in this city. [It has been decided that the Congress 
will be held in Boston the first week in October. — Ep.] 
A large general committee has been formed to make 
preparations, and an executive committee of twelve has 
also been appointed. Massachusetts is well represented 


on both committees. 
These two international organizations meeting in 
America unquestionably will do much to promote public 


interest in the cause of universal peace and of interna- 
tional arbitration as a substitute for costly, destructive, 
horrible wars. 


<> -— — 


The Brink of War. 
From the Midland (England) Herald. 


I rather think I have been guilty lately of entertain- 
ing a sneaking, half-conscious undercurrent of a wish for 
war on several occasions — first with regard to the 
threatened war between Turkey and Bulgaria, and then 
with regard to that between Russia and Japan. Prob- 
ably others have, more or less consciously, been subject 
to a like temptation. 

Some may even think the wish a good one. They 
may even think that a Balkan war is the only way now 
by which the Macedonian miseries can reach their end. 
And, in the Far East, some, assuming Russian aggression 
to be an evil which it is highly desirable to check, and 
thinking, or hoping, that Japan could by war check it, 
honestly believe — or, shall we say, venture to persuade 
themselves — that war is the best choice of evils. 

Then again, war is always sensational, and we dearly 
love sensation, however much we may protest in print, 
or even in conversation, that we do not want war. 

How, then, are we to counteract this tendency? In 
the case of the Far East trouble, of course, it is easy to 
point out the tremendous danger of widespread compli- 
cations, such as another outbreak of the Chinese, bring- 
ing all the European powers into the embroilment, with 
ourselves —on which side? For or against the Asiatics ? 
For or against our fellow Europeans? 

But, however such considerations may give pause to 
statesmen and politicians, I think, if we are honest, we 
must confess that they rather tend to add piquancy to 
the thing for the ordinary man who is fond of excite- 
ment. I am afraid that is how I feel on the subject 
somewhere within my mind. . 

And so I have to resort to another method to convince 
myself of what a horrible, terrible thing this is — this 
war — that I am half inclined to hope for. This is what 
I do. I try to face the facts by an effort of imagination. 
I think of one of the most horrible, painful things I can 
imagine. I try to imagine my own brother lying gashed 
and helpless in agony through the day and night, per- 
haps several days and nights, perhaps with a heap of 
dead bodies weighing him down and preventing his mov- 
ing. Now think of that happening to the nearest and 
dearest man or boy you know. What should we be 
ready to do to prevent its happening? What end 
should we think so desirable that we would deliberately 
bring it about through such means ? 

And yet war means that this will happen over and 
over again to people just as dear to some others as my 
brother is to me. And even, if possible, worse than this, 

unspeakable sufferings and outrage to women. Think 
of it. Face it out. Those women will be mothers, sis- 
ters, wives of some one. Face it out in your imagination, 
and ask for what you are willing to pay such a price. 
For this is an almost certain accompaniment of war. 

In the case of Macedonia you may say that such things 
are happening already and war would put a stop to them. 
But war would add to them deliberately, as it were, pil- 
ing up horrors of a like nature to those you would abol- 
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ish. If war becomes “inevitable,” it will be because 
those who had the chance of trying more excellent ways 
were too cowardly, or too lazy, or too stupid to use their 
more peaceful opportunities. 

Then what about our feelings for the people immedi- 
ately concerned — for instance, for the Japanese and 
Russians? I have met very few Japanese, and I have 
never been in Japan. I have met a number of Russians, 
I have been in Russia several times, and have a consider- 
able affection for Russia and the Russians. This does 
not mean that I prefer the Russians to the Japanese, 
who are, I believe, a delightful people. But think of 
the gay, smiling, clever and beauty-loving Japanese and 
the good-natured, lusty and musical Russians, turned 
into raging demons rushing to slaughter one another — 
degrading themselves from the high purposes of merry life 
to which they are so well adapted, and stooping to count- 
less savage, dark and mean practices! 

Then, for whom shall we hope victory? I suppose 
we mostly think it will suit us better if the Japanese beat 
the Russians. Again I ask, What price are we willing to 
see paid? 

Of this I feel sure, —as I read it, I think, throughout 
history, — bad as it is for a nation to be beaten in war, 
it is worse still for a nation to win a war. Victory and 
conquest has ever been the undoing of nations, the pre- 
lude of corruption and decay. Therefore it seems to me 
that to wish victory to a nation is to wish that nation ill. 

And the real foes of a country are not they who are 
called its enemies. Amongst the real foes of Russia, 
who have led her into this crisis, I should class her clever 
and pushing diplomatists, such as M. Pavloff and Baron 
Rosen, and all those who forget or misread the real 
genius and the real interests of the real Holy Russia. 
This some of them probably perceive now and will still 
more later on. Just as some of us may be perceiving 
that our real enemies have not been the Boers, or even 
the pro-Boers, but those of our own people who think 
that our interests lie in gold and cheap labor, and those 
who are weak enough to be led by them. 

A nation’s foes are they of its own household, and the 
lack of courage, lack of conscience, lack of true insight, 
which cloud over its true genius and lead it to stray 
from its right path. 

And it may be—though I do not think so—that before 
these lines appear in print the die will be cast, and two 
nations be loosed like wild beasts at each other’s throats. 

If war comes it will be but the natural outcome and 
expression of the false ideas we allow to guide us. But, 
speaking politically, it will be to the great shame of the 
men of our day, and especially of this country, although 
our ministers are evidently trying to keep the peace now. 
A few years ago our people were in a position to have 
prevented all this coming about. But our ignorance of 
our own mind and cowardly practice of running away 
from difficulties have gone on paving the way for ever 
greater and greater troubles. On our heads are the 
blood of thousands already slain, and, I fear, of thou- 
sands yet to be slain. 





It is reported from London that the British and 
French Foreign Offices are considering an early arrange- 
ment for the settlement of all matters in dispute between 
the two countries, such as Egypt, Morocco, ete. 
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War’s Realities as Seen in a Balkan 
Camp. 

The picture will never leave my memory. A great 
far-reaching cloud of snow in a mountain vale, a sparkle 
of quivering firelight here and there, a mass of death- 
dark pines front, flank, and rear, and, framing all, the 
Master Craftsman’s mightiest masterpiece, the immutable 
mountains; the sentries coming and going like substance 
evolved out of shadows, and the ring of armed men 
within the circle of the fire, talking and listening to those 
who talked ; the eager face of youth, the stern, inflexible 
face of age, grown gray in wars, the blazing eyes of lusty 
valor, and the sombre eyes of sullen, unquenchable hate. 
The stripling spent with wounds, with the blood not 
even dry upon the soiled bandages, lies where the strong, 
tender hands of his comrades in arms had laid him, just 
where the wind that whistled through the vale could 
least affect him, lying so that the cheerful warmth from 
the bivouac fire could wrap his aching body round in a 
mantle of coziness, and deaden the pain that caused his 
beardless lips to quiver like a girl’s. 

The shadows shift: the red blaze picked up by the 
night wind rips the darkness asunder, and I note the 
veteran lying with his face half to the cold earth. I note 
how his grizzled brows are bent, note the sweat that 
agony distils gather amid the lines upon his forehead 
until, bead by bead, they swell and mix and run down in 
living streams over the closed eyelids, and trickle across 
the seamed face into the beard, where the gray hairs 
outnumber the black. I look at the manly mouth, half 
hidden in the untrimmed hair, and see that from between 
the hard clenched lips a little stream of blood comes 
stealing every now and then, as a breath deeper than 
usual is drawn; and I know that man’s harvester is at 
work. He makes no moan, but waits for his death as 
the brave men of all nations know how to await, and 
confront it. It isa grim and ghastly sight, a spectacle 
that all who shout for war should look upon and tremple ; 
it is the sorrow that follows the sower of strife, a strong 
man dying of his wounds, with no woman’s hand to 
touch the tortured nerves, no woman’s gentleness to 
smooth the rough-edged track that leads to death. 

Comrades who would have risked their lives to save 
him look on in utter helplessness, dumb as men are in 
such an hour as this with the dumbness of driven cattle 
— for this is war, not the gay, glittering thing that poets 
prate about, but the hard, unquestionable reality, the 
sweat, the agony, the loneliness of dissolution, when the 
soldier is almost front to front with his Maker and the 
world to him is a rolled-up scroll. It is one thing to die 
in the rush of the charge, with the rifle braced in hands 
that grip like steel, with the bayonet thrust out ready for 
the shock; to die with the crazy thrill of the onslaught 
rioting in every vein; to die with the madding shout of 
charging comrades ringing in your ears and throbbing in 
your brain like the beat of war drums; to die with the 
echo of footsteps of a host vibrating on the last breath of 
air your lungs will ever draw. But it is another thing to 
die, as this man is dying now, slowly, inch by inch, un- 
helped and helpless. The firelight flickers and the 
shadows fall around him; his thoughts are away with 
the wife he left and the children he loved. I see the 
tears that creep out of the corners of his eyes and roll 
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down and mingle with the sweat of anguish. Pain could 
not wring those tears from such a man as that — neither 
pain, nor wounds, nor disaster. The soldier’s heart is 
too stout for that; but memory claims a tear, the memory 
of a woman sitting by candlelight in the far-off cottage 
home, spinning the coarse linen that is to make a gala 
garment for little Piet or Hia or Jacob, to be worn when 
he who is dying by the camp fire in the mountains shall 
come home to his own. 

So have I seen Scotch soldiers die, and dying leave a 
farewell message for Mary, for Donald, and wee Janet. 
Certes! how the mountain air gets into my throat, and 
what a lump it raises every time I try to speak. This is 
war, real wild war work, my masters, not the glitter and 
the tinsel, not the honors and the medals. It is the 
butcher’s work that so many men shout for with heedless 
bravado; it is the thing that always comes in the wake 
of war, that widow-making fetish which has devastated 
the world in the past, and threatens to do so again to- 
morrow. The pine logs flush the dying face with flame, 
the knees of the soldier are drawn up now to the waist, 
the strong hands are digging into the half-frozen soil, 
every nerve is quivering with intolerable anguish, the 
lips are wide apart, the teeth clenched like a human vice ; 
blood and froth come from each short, gasping, sobbing 
breath. The eyes stare wide open, yet see not; a shud- 
der shakes the long, lean, sinewy frame as wind shakes 
leaves piled in a narrow pass; the hands grow still in 
their digging at the soil, the froth freezes on the lips, 
the teeth unlock, the knees quiver, and the shadows fall 
around the soldier for all time; and he goes to front the 
Great Court-Martial. And that is war’s aftermath. —A. 
G. Tale é in the London Daily News. 


A South American Example. 


The purchase by Great Britain of the two Chilean 
battleships, ‘‘ Libertad” and “ Constitucion,” to keep 
Russia from getting them, has been looked upon as a 
fortunate stroke for England and her ally, Japan, as, of 
course, in the circumstances, it is. But there is another 
side of at least equal interest. Chile finds herself better 
oft by $9,375,000 cash than if she had kept the ships. 
She not only saves the interest on that amount, — say 
$400,000 a year, -- but also the cost of maintaining the 
vessels, which would have been at least another annual 


million. She is spared the necessity of keeping up two 


crews amounting to 1,500 officers and men. All these 
advantages she gains, without a single offset, by virtue 
of a simple agreement with her only dangerous rival, 
the Argentine Republic, binding each to stop piling up 
armaments. 

We do not usually look to South America for ex- 
amples of coo] statesmanship, involving national self-con- 
trol, but Chile and Argentina have shown the world how 
to do what the statesmen of all the Great Powers have 
professed a desire to do if they only could. “The way 
to resume is to resume,” said Greeley. “The way to 
disarm,” say Chile and Argentina, “is to disarm.” 

The force of this example cannot be broken by saying 
that Chile and Argentina are weak countries, not to be 
compared with the Great Powers. The Andes are just 
as important to them as the Balkans are to Austria and 

tussia. Jealousy of Argentina is just as keen in Chile 


as jealousy of Germany is in France. Yet these repub- 
lies first submitted their differences to arbittation, and 
then, loyally accepting the result, agreed to dismiss the 
possibility of war from their minds and curtail their 
armaments. 

And they will reap their reward. They will continue 
to attract new citizens from overtaxed Europe, which has 
already sent more emigrants to Argentina than to any 
other country except the United States, and they will 
grow in peaceful prosperity until some day the War 
Lords of the world will wake with astonishment to the 
fact that they are Great Powers. Then, perhaps, Euro- 
pean statesmen may begin to realize that disarmament is 
not a fad of dreaming idealists, but a matter of the most 
practical self-interest, and the next Hague Conference 
may have more substantial results than the last.— Ze 
Saturday Evening Post. 
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An Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty. 


Further Opinions of Prominent [len. 


From Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, of Supreme Court of Errors, 
Connecticut. 


No two nations are in a better position to unite in a 
general arbitration treaty than Great Britain and the 
United States are now. There is no serious question at 
present in controversy between them. The relations of 
the two governments have been for several years particu- 
larly cordial. The tone of public opinion in each is 
much the same, so far as relates to the discussions of 
matters of international interest. The Hague tribunal 
was put in existence in no small degree through their 
mutual coéperation, and has already proved itself a work- 
ing force in the world —all the greater because it has 
no force of arms bebind it. Both nations have already 
been suitors there, and the way has therefore been 
smoothed towards making it a court of general resort. 
If France and Great Britain and France and Italy can 
enter into general arbitration treaties as to certain classes 
of controversies, -the United States and Great Britain 
certainly can, for they come far closer together in lan- 
guage, laws, institutions and public sentiment. 


From William H. P. Faunce, D. D., President of Brown University. 


The proposed treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain is a long step toward light and peace. 
The two nations already bound so closely in blood and 
language and history, and institutions and religion, ought 
not to leave their future differences to be settled by the 
passion of the hour or the uncertain methods of diplo- 
macy. They ought to enter into a compact to make 
strife difficult and impartial justice certain. It is a good 
saying, “In time of peace prepare for peace.” Because 
we are at peace to-day, this is the time for wise, deliberate 
provisions which shall make war unthinkable. 

From Amory H. Bradford, D. D., Moderator Congregational Council of 
the United States. 

It is difficult to believe that there can be two opinions 
as to the advisability of an arbitration treaty between 
England and the United States. Everything that binds 
the two nations more closely together, and everything 
that helps to make war between them impossible, ought 
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to command the loyal and enthusiastic support of all 
lovers of their country and of humanity. Petty politics 
defeated the measure before. We have learned many 
lessons since 1897. As speedily as possible the disgrace- 
ful action of the Senate in that year should be reversed. 
We should lead in humane and civilizing plans for: the 
betterment of the world rather than follow the example 
of those nations which are seeking their own selfish ag- 
grandizement. There is nothing to lose and much to 
gain by such a treaty. The people of the world have a 
right to expect such action on our part. 
From Washington Gladden, D. D. 

All the reasons that ever existed for an arbitration 
treaty between the United States and England exist to- 
day in full force, and every year adds to their cogency. 
Some such methods of settling disputes between these 
two kindred people ought to be adopted without delay. 
Whatever misgivings Americans may have felt respect- 
ing the willingness of Englishmen to deal fair in matters 
of this sort ought to be quieted by the award of the 
Alaskan Commission, in which an Englishman decided 
against his own country and in favor of ours. That was 
the best stroke for arbitration that has yet been struck. 


From Charles L. Thompson, D. D., Secretary Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions. 


I am heartily in favor of an arbitration treaty between 
this country and England. I think it should include all 
questions both judicial and territorial. It cannot be 
made too strong to meet my views, nor too inclusive. I 
do not believe any question between the two parts of the 
great Anglo-Saxon race should ever again be submitted 
to the arbitrament of the sword. - 

From T. Harwood Pattisen, D D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 

There should be little need for much discussion on 
the proposal to agitate for an arbitration treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain. The initiative in 
so important a matter as international arbitration can 
better come from them than from any other two nations 
on the globe. All true friends of peace in this country 
and Great Britain should —and I am persuaded would 
— be eager to advocate the treaty. 

From Ethelbert D. Warfield, D.D., President Lafayette College. 

It must be acknowledged that the rejection of the 
arbitration treaty with England, in 1897, which was so 
severe a blow to the efforts of the friends of international 
arbitration, attracted but little popular notice. This 
makes it the more important that effort should be made 
to direct popular attention to the desirability of such a 
treaty. 

There are three reasons why such a treaty is eminently 
desirable. The first and most general reason is the high 
Christian ground that all war is to be avoided if possible, 
and that every oceasion for war should be prevented. A 
permanent treaty renders international misunderstandings 
less dangerous, and will in time relegate many of the 
questions that now distract public opinion to the ordinary 
processes of a fixed tribunal. 

In the second place, the growth of our foreign com- 
merce renders it particularly important that we should 
provide for future international complications. This is 
not only an argument in favor of this specific treaty, but 
for a general court of arbitration of far-reaching powers 
and fixed jurisdiction. 


In the third place, as England is our natural rival in 
commerce, so she is our natural friend and ally. Dis- 
agreements with her are more likely to occur than with 
any other nation and a rupture would lead to more disas- 
trous consequences. At the same time community of 
blood, of language and of legal considerations makes it 
easier to agree upon all the procedure involved in the 
successful administration of such a treaty. 

It is greatly to be hoped that these and other argu- 
ments can be made so obvious to our people as to over- 
come that spirit of jingoism which finds it so easy to 
oppose successfully the adoption of progress in the line 
of international conciliation. 


From Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, Member of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union. 

When, in 1897, I had the honor, as a member of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, of speak- 
ing at the Interparliamentary Union, which held its 
meeting at Brussels, it was my mournful task to announce 
the rejection, by a few votes, by the United States Sen- 
ate, of the treaty of arbitration which had been concluded 
between England and the United States. I felt then, as 
I do now, that the failure of that treaty was not a rejec- 
tion of the principle of arbitration for which the United 
States has long contended, but only a rejection of the 
form in which the treaty was concluded. ‘The establish- 
ment of the Hague Tribunal ought to make it easy now 
to conclude and ratify such a treaty, and I trust that the 
time is ripe for it. 

ae — 
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LE GUERRE, LE INSUREZIONE E LA PACE EL SECOLO DECIMONONO, 
COMPENDIO STORICO E CONSIDERAZIONI. By E. T. Moneta, Milan, Italy 
Price 50 cts. This book is an important addition to the literature of 
peace. As its title indicates, it is a historic account of “The Wars, the 
Insurrections and the Peace Movement in the Nineteenth Century,” 
treated from the common point of view of the progress of liberty and 
peace. A second volume will be published later. 

MURDER IN UNIFORM, KNOWN BY THE OFFICIAL NAME OF * CIVIL 
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dress delivered before the Economic Club of Cincinnati, February 4, 1904. 
A brochure of 16 pages. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

ArT. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

ArT. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

ArT. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


A Regular International Advisory Congress. — By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. A paper read before the Twenty- 
first Conference of the International Law Association, 
Antwerp, Belgium, September 30, 1903. Price 5 cts. each, 
or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 
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of Hon. William L. Penfield, Solicitor of the State Depart- 
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The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price dcts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 
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War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
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The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

History of the Seventy-five Years’ Work of the American 

Peace Society. — 16 Pages. Two copies for 5 cts. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism.— Letter Leaflet No. 84. 4 
pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Letter Leaf- 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


r( / @ » A FOUR PAGE MONTHLY 
Che Angel ot 5 CG. iio voure seorss. 
ILLUSTRATED. . 


Devoted to Peace, Temperance, Good Morals, Good Manners. 


Thoroughly Christian, but undenominational. 
Bright, fresh and attractive, but free from over exciting, sensational reading. 
Just the thing for Bible Schools and Mission Work. 


Price, 15 Cents a Yearfor Single Copies. Five Copies to one person, 10 Cents Each. 
Twenty-five or more Copies to one person, 8 Cents per Copy. 


i... Angel of Peace, 


WE WILL SEND 


The ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
for one year and this 
excellent 
Marsh No, 5 Book and 
Dictionary Stand 
(expressage 
not prepaid), to any 
new subser iver sending us 


THREE DOLLARS 


We use the stand in our 
office and can thoroughly 
recommend it. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 

SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue Trve GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, Tue War System oF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tue Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, postpaid. 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 ets, postpaid. 


65 cts., 


31 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


tue Advocate of Leace 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 


In Clubs of 


ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 


Price, One Dollara Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Peace Society, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CAPTAIN 
Ernest H. 


JINKS, HERO. By 
Crosby. <A_ Satirical 
Historical Story of the Recent 
Wars of the United States. A 
Keen and Trenchant Criticism of 
the Iniquity and Absurdity of 
War. Price, $1.25. 
INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the Schemes 
which have been proposed. By 
W. Evans Darby, LL.D. Cloth, 
300 pages. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 
THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, LL.D. A discussion 
of the grounds, both theoretic 
and historic, for believing in the 
Realization of the Brotherhood of 
Humanity, and the final Organi- 
zation of the World intoan Inter- 
national State. Second Edition. 
Cloth, 169 pages. Price, 65 cts. 


March, 1904. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRavE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyriGcHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Gecestptien may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for! for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. rece’ e 
wecial notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any siete ournal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co, 2612-0, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE. 


-. Laughlin 


Fountain Pen 


Guarenteed Finest Grade 14k. 
SOLID GOLD PEN. 
To test the merits of the 
** Advocate of Peace” 


as an advertising medium we 
offer your choice of 


.00| 


yy ang 
to any 
Address. 


(By registered mail 8 cents extra.) 


Holder is made of finest quality i 
hard rubber, in four simple parts, 
fitted with very highest grade, 
large size 14k. gold pen, any flex- J 

§ ibility desired —ink feeding de- 
vice perfect. 


Either Style — Richly Gold j 
Mounted for presentation pur- 
MN) poses, $1.00 extra. 


Grand Special Offer. 


You may try the pen a week ; if 
you do not find it as represented, @ 
fully as fine a value as you can se- am 
cure for three times the price in 
any other make, if not entirely 
satisfactory in every respect, re- 
turn it and we will send you $1 109 
for it, oe extra 10 Cts. is for your] 
trouble in writing us, and to show ff 
our confidence in the Laughlin 
Pen. i 
Illustration on left is full size of 
Ladies’ style; on right Gentle- 
men’s style. 


q 
Lay this Advocate down 
and write NO A 


Safety Pocket Pen Holder sent 
free of charge with each Pen. 


ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg. i? / 4 
‘¢ 47°’ Griswold St.,  @ 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 











